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AT THE REPORTERS’ TABLE. 


My experience of reporters’ tables, and chairs too— 
having been a long time now with the celebrated 
firm of Verbatim and Condenser, of Commonlaw 
Lane—has not been small. I may say I know all 
the species thereof thoroughly ; by long study, I 
have mastered every feature of them ; and taking 
them altogether, a greater weariness to the flesh I 
do not know. From my very earliest acquaintance 
with them, we contracted a cordial mutual hatred. 
All nervous and trembling, one chilly October 
morning, I stood, with half a hundred white-tied, 
and as many black-silked and velvet-bonneted blue- 
nosed fellow-creatures, at the door of a fashionable 
church. The occasion, a meeting of worthy souls, 
who, on the mutual-admiration principle, had 
agreed that our dear Brother So-and-so should 
advance such-and-such theories, which our zealous 
helper Such-a-one should further approve and 
testify unto, greatly to the satisfaction of the white- 
tied and black-silked in particular, and the further- 
ance of truth generally. Two days was this to last ; 
and my respected employers, who were going into 
the country on a law-case, thought I might make 
my first plunge into the turbid waters of note- 
taking at first hand. ‘Don’t be afraid,’ Condenser 
had said kindly to me before leaving ; ‘this sort of 
thing, you know, always boils down beautifully.’ 
With half-past ten arrived the church-keeper, and 
a pompous individual whom the ladies in whispers 
announced to be ‘that dear Captain Funcke ;’ who, 
I understood afterwards, had suddenly, on his regi- 
ment being ordered to India, ‘felt a call,’ and had 
staid at home. Now, the gallant captain, who 
bore in his person evidence of a practical acquaint- 
ance with the good things of this life, was the 
Chairman of Committee, and to him I addressed 
myself, presenting my credentials. ‘If you please, 
I have come’ —— I stammered. The great mem- 
ber of the church-militant eyed me sternly, as if 
deprecating my youth, and possible inability to 
seize the elaborate peroration with which he was to 
get himself an appetite for lunch. ‘Are you up to 
this work ?’—with an emphasis on work, as if the 


occasion were a conference of sovereigns, engaged 
on the resettlement of Europe, at the least. I 
timidly hoped so. ‘Humph! Verbatim promised 
to'come himself. Excellent man Verbatim ; always 
renders one’s ideas so accurately. However, come 
this way.’ I followed up the cold aisle on to a 
square raised platform at the end of the church, on 
which chairs had been placed for the orthodox. 
‘There’s your table.’ 

This was my first introduction to a professional 
table. Shall I ever forget it! It was a round 
table, evidently borrowed from the pew-openeress’s 
back-parlour, as evidenced by the jam-streaks 
left by her olive branches, and certain geologic im- 
pressions, which a Huxley would have announced 
to a breathless world as the footprints of a pint-pot. 
It was a rickety table ; it was a table whose legs 
fought with mine, disputing their aggression, and 
knowing well that it had the nine points of law in 
its favour. It was a treacherous table, and twice 
nearly tilted my inkstand into the open waistcoat 
of a special luminary from Suffolk, who had had 
his fare paid up to town, because he was sound 
and heavy on the Ritualistic movement ; and who, in 
return, stood on my toes for half-an-hour while he 
depicted in all its horrors the fate of those who had 
ever sniffed incense. It was a creaky table; and 
during the prayers, which I had to report, it kept 
up a running accompaniment to the dashes 
of my pen. And the chair! If the table was St 
Albans, the chair was Natal. It slily knocked 
over my hat, displaying, to the amazed and shocked 
aged gentlemen and spinsters beneath, my favourite 
short pipe, a half-eaten sandwich, and a copy of Box 
and Cox, which I had been studying at available 
intervals, It glided mysteriously from under me in 
the middle of Mr Impromptu’s quotation, and played 
many other horrible tricks. And through all was 
the military eye, which I could feel, though I dared 
not look at it, on me, saying plainly: ‘ You know 
very well you haven’t got down half the Rev. 
Random Rapid’s speech. You know that you have 
made a large blot over Mr Rocket’s beautiful open- 
ing sentences. You know that you surreptitiously 
munched a biscuit during the last prayer. You 
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know that you did not understand half what Pro- 
fessor Muddle remarked on the unconditioned in 
connection with the abstract synthetical. And yet, 
dare you call yourself a reporter?’ How earnestl 
I thought of the table and chair in connection wit 
firewood, and the captain in a caldron, gently 
stewing thereon ! 

Yet, the tables and chairs with which I have 
seraped ‘acquaintance (too often too literally) 
in my stenographic wanderings have graduated 
from bad downwards. Who has not seen, for 
instance, and sympathised with the tenants of the 
‘well’ at Exeter Hall? By-the-bye, irreverent 
sceptics among us used to call it generally the 
water- butt, in allusion to the spouts above. 
Accommodation for the press, indeed! Ve 
much press, and little accommodation, say 
A long narrow table, and a narrower, knottier, 

ier, and more contemptible form, are its 
Attings ° and you would find it a very tight fit 
too, had you the misfortune to get between those 
articles ; it is bounded on three-quarters of 
the compass by a dingy boarding, which is orna- 
mented by a row of iron spikes, weep 
—— of the wrong side of the Old Bailey bar 
—p there, says press tradition, for the purpose 
of catching the As which drop from above during 
missionary and teetotal saturnalia. What a shudder 
‘the yard-long ‘May-meeting’ lists give me, for 
the —— su the well! You must be very 
only in the well, or you won’t get a seat there ; 
and however early i go, you will always find 
Jones before you, who summarises a for 
the weeklies ; - poor Smith, with his flimsy 
before him, trying to cudgel out of ‘the thing it 
leaseth him to call his mind’ something vivid] 
Jescriptive or annihilatingly satirical, wherewi 
|| to tempt some unwary daily. Generally, too, 

“there are the two sharp fellows from Brown’s, 
who are to send a full report to the rival of the 

you represent, who you know are cleverer 
your little dressings-up, and ingenious paraphrases, 
and ‘judicious omissions.’ And there nee have to 
sit so many nights a week during April, May, and 
June ; and your elbow must be pinioned to your 
side, and you must never be hungry or thirsty, for 
if you leave your seat for a single instant, you are 
a wandering shade for the rest of the evening. 
have not much to say against the ‘Tabernacle’ 
table. It is certainly out of the crush, and it is 
conveniently near the a 
but its polish does the mischief. It has just 
the stain of my jolly old friend Twentyport’s side- 
board ; and visions of departed tumblers of claret 
and still-hock, and ’24 this and ’98 the other, that 
the hospitable old gentleman makes me drink when 
* on the press,’ he thinks I am somebody, and 
have ‘influence, and that sort of thing, a delusion 
me, y old goose — its 
pardon, champagne—with my hooks and curves. 

I —— to say a word about joint-stock 
tables ehairs, I mean those you encounter 
at the half-yearly meetings of railway and other 
public companies, but I really cannot find it in 

ive them their due. I must acknow- 

that if the ‘compensation principle’ exists 
anywhere for the reporter (which I beg leave to 
doubt), it is in connection with such gatherings. 


ip, 


Looking around the room on such an occasion, you 
notice scattered about a set of men, melancholy, 
care-worn, and hopeless-looking. You are not 
mistaken ; there he is, the least downy of all 
Pigeons, the Original Shareholder. For his mud- 

lification, the eng generally provides re- 
freshments in consoling quantities. E of course, 
make it my custom to drink the health of the 
concern ; and the thought of the very excellent 
sherry I have so often disposed of, drowns the 
unpleasant observations to which the mention of 
these occasions would otherwise give rise. 

* But have you not a single leasant recollection 
connected with a reporters’ table ?’ the reader may 
ask. Well, I have one, just one. Thus, one fine 
spring morning, I was sent, all in a hurry, to 
report a conference about—I really don’t remem- 
ber what, but very likely the abolition, by 
special act of parliament, of all sin and suffer- 
ing. Now, for easing your conscience, and airing 
your oratorical ‘powers,’ and passing a pleasant 
and profitable time generally, commend me to a 
conference. I say this impartially, for my diges- 
tion very early in life placed me in a position 
for which the lures of eighteen-penny cold col- 
lations had no temptation. I went, then, to this 
conference, and duly introduced myself to the 
table—usually the greatest object of interest to 
me in an assembly of my fellow-beings. It was 
a low, square table, covered with green baize. 
I gave its nearest leg a kick of contempt, as 
is my wont, and sat down. I pulled out my 
apparatus with an air of immense leisure, as is 
proper for an experienced “ee, who knows 
the value society sets on him, although the 
first speaker was giving the regulation snort prior 
to commencing. At that instant my arm was 
touched, and a gentleman, who was sitting close to 
the table, introduced himself to me as the secretary. 
I — no for me to 
you the sort of being the honorary secretary of a 
conference is. Professor Holloway divides man- 
kind into two classes—those who have tried his 
pills, and those who haven’t ; and, similarly, secre- 
taries may be divided into two sorts—those who 
orate, and those who don’t. Commend me always 
to the latter, who are reasonable, and know what 
flesh and blood are able to do, and kindly consider 
the Derby day as a dies non ; being the opposite of 
those who make speeches themselves, who are 
always irascible, domineering, and exacting. My 
friend was of I and we 

t on very we ther. Next to him sat a very 
lady—quite of ‘the 
period,’ if you consider the full stop I made on first 
catching sight of her. She watched me while I 
wrote. That sort of thing is rous, when the 
eyes are blue, for you are very liable to get excited 
from the effort to appear cool and off-hand ; but 
I sustained it very well, and after fulmination 
number seven, my secretary friend was called 

. Before going, he waved his hand toward 
the black silk dress, which I had managed to 
keep all the while in the line of sight of my note- 
= 4 ‘My daughter—Mr ——.’ As Artemus 
would say, we inclone. ‘Perhaps,’ he continued, 
‘you will ask my daughter for any information 
ou may need.—Lucy, love, I may not be back 
efore the sitting closes, so you can find your way 
home oe are tired of this.’ 
But I did not intend that Lucy should get 
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‘tired of this.’ I boldly installed myself in the 
secretary's vacant seat, and discoursed at every 
possible chance with the gentle Lucy. Lucy 
saw the thing in quite the right light. She 
asked many questions about the stenographic 
art, and I » Ae seme elegantly thereon, and gave 
illustrations thereof, and wrote snatches 

the poets for her edification. And papa did not 
return, and would Miss Lucy allow me to see 


her safe on her way for a street or two? And | th 


the two streets became nine or ten, and terminated 
at a door-knocker; and Lucy was at the suing 
next day, and the day after that, and right throug 
that most interesting conference ; and we always 
sat at the little green baize table, sometimes 
with papa between us, but sometimes not. I am 
invited to an approaching gtang of the leading 
spirits of the cause (in which my sympathies are 
strongly engaged), at Lucy’s house ; whether I shall 
ever pay any more select visits there, I do not 
know ; I hope, however, to do so, and anyhow, I 
shall wish well to the little green baize table. 


MY FRIEND CHING. 
IN FOUR PARTS—CONCLUSION. 


Wuat were the feelings of the other witnesses of 
this extraordinary proceeding, I did not, at the 
moment, attempt to realise. My own, however, 
were an odd compound of wonder, perplexity, and 
stupefaction. My uncle’s conduct was puzzling 
enough, but that of Julian Lake was an enigma 
beyond my powers of conjecture. That a man 
so regular in his habits, so frank and open in 
his dealings, as the local chief of the great firm 
of Barnet, Pashley, & Co., should steal from his 
room at that late hour, and with such manifest 


fear of being overheard, as might have befitted a | Co 


housebreaker or an » Tather than the 
master of the mansion, was in itself singular. But 
it was stranger still that Lake should have been 
obviously aware of his intentions, and on the watch 
for his appearance. Could it be ible that there 
was some mysterious understanding between Julian 
and his employer, and that the merchant’s purpose 
was to have an interview with this unsuspected 
ally in some distant part of the yamun, where 
there would be little chance that the conversation 
should be overheard? I had heard queer stories as 
to the transactions that had preceded the crash of 
other fair-seeming commercial firms, of money and 
smuggled away, of valuable securities bartered 
or acceptances worth their price as 
waste-paper, and of fraudulent bills of sale executed 
on the eve of a 4 
No, no; a thousand times no! It was not 
merely that Barnet & Co. stood too high to be 
subject to such unworthy suspicions, but that I 
knew of my own Seardeien (having access to the 
books and ciphered correspondence) that the pros- 
perity of the old firm rested on as solid a basis as 
ever. That was all nonsense, that momentary 
vision of official assignees and Basinghall Street. 
Rich, ent, and old-fashioned, the concern 
would keep afloat for generations yet. Another 
consideration there was. Nothing in Lake’s beha- 
-viour had indicated any concert between himself 
and my uncle. Far from this, he had seemed to 
«avoid notice ; and the manner in which he had 


followed Mr Barnet was that of a spy, not of a 
confederate. 

‘Come, Harry, there is not an instant to be lost— 
Ching says so, murmured my cousin’s soft voice ; 
and I started from my reverie as the necessity for 
action forced itself upon me. Ching, holding the 
hand-lamp, which he had taken from Constance, 
stood a pace or two in advance of us, pointing 
impatiently, and with peremptory gestures, down 

e in which we taken refuge when 
Lake had suddenly emerged from his own sleeping 
apartment to follow at the merchant’s heels. e 
passage was one of those narrow and tortuous 
with white walls and ceilings of plaited 

mboo, with which the mansion was honey- 
combed, and by availing himself of which, Ching 
had led Bowman and myself to the central hall, 
and to the foot of the grand staircase, without any 
awkward encounter. These uninviting indoor 
alleys were used exclusively by the servants and 
hangers-on of the establishment, which latter are 
always, in an oriental household, very plentiful ; 
and in the daytime it would have been difficult 
to penetrate their recesses deeply without coming 
upon a cluster of yellow-skinned children at play, 
a plump Chinaman solemnly twisting up the strands 
of his pigtail, or a small-footed woman, the wife 
a sixpenny Birmin: ooking-glass, - 
momentous operation of blackening the edges of 
her eyelids. But we Europeans p tmoe kept to 
the main with Lake’s vanishing 
— just ahead of us, I was incautiously eager to 
fo ~- the usual route. 

‘Let the imp have his own way. We shall 
bungle the whole thing if we thwart him,’ urged 
Bowman ; and as this sound advice was backed by 
a ‘Pray, pray, dear Harry, do as he wishes,’ from 

mstance, I submitted to be over-ruled. i 
with his noiseless tread and gliding gait, went on 
before us, holding the lamp , So as to light our 
path as much as possible. e boy’s face, as he 


now and then glanced back over his shoulder, to’ 


see if we followed him closely, would have been 
a study for a painter. Intense cunning was written 
there, together with guites conceit, and with the 
importance, which ve he at his 

tempo: position of wire-puller to a set uu 
i ing with 


ut there was another i 

for the mastery, 

not quite so y decipher. I 

it was fear! Undoubtedly, the young Chinaman 


it at last— 


was in terror of something, h ing to 
give way to the alarm which he clearly felt. Now, 
what on earth could Ching find to be alarmed at? 
Did he apprehend that Mr Barnet would be angry 
with him for his share in the clandestine opera- 
tions of the night, and that he would lose his 
ere in consequence? Scarcely so. That, com- 
ortable as Ching’s position was, was not a very 
dreadful contingency to one of his mercurial race, 
who seldom stay long in one place or service until 
their joints stiffen and their blood grows sluggish 
with age. A Chinaman will give up what seems 
a good situation almost as lightly as a Yankee will ; 
and Ching had more than once dropped hints that 
he should like to see the world, and to polish his 


Perhaps the lad dreaded some savage outbreak on 


manners among the court circles of learned Pekin. 
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the part of his old enemy, Lake. This, of the two 
suppositions, was the likelier ; but it did not quite 
satisfy me for all that. 

On we went, picking our way among much 
unconsidered lumber—barbed fish-spears in one 
corner, a gaudy clothes-chest in another, with a 
heap of slippers, and sashes, and head-gear tossed 
carelessly on the floor beside it—the property, 
doubtless, of some of the pigtailed snorers now 
slumbering in some of the little cells, with a mat 
hung up in curtain fashion to do duty for a door, 
past which we walked so cautiously. We some- 
times narrowly avoided upsetting tall blue jars, in 
which Morgiana’s forty thieves could have been 
packed without much trouble ; and at other times 
we came upon sacks of rice or beans, cooking 
utensils, and braziers full of cold ashes. Occa- 
sionally the passage contracted until it was difficult 
to squeeze one’s self between the narrowing walls ; 
and then in, in a few steps, we were in an 
i larly shaped space, where twice our number 
could have stood with ease. Overhead were dusty 
cobwebs of portentous size, whence dropped to 
the ground, startled, enormous bloated spiders. 
The dust, stirred by our feet, rose in stifling 
clouds; and here and there we saw a scorpion 
seuttling off to his hole, or standing viciously on 
the defensive, claws and sting-like tail and obtru- 
sive nippers ready for envenomed action. But we 
were too well used to spiders and scorpions to pay 
much attention to them at such a time. 

More than once, Ching, coming to a dead stop, 
and pressing his finger to his lips, as a warning 
not to made us look through some peep- 
hole or place of espial, no doubt employed by the 
servants for eavesdropping purposes, whence we 
could catch a glimpse of the grand corridor, 
distinguishing the skirts of the merchant’s dress- 
ing-gown as he slowly and steadily advanced, and 
the dark — of Lake, who followed him at a 
pace carefully regulated by that of the object of his 
pursuit. Then we moved on again, until a fresh 
crevice in a wall, or perhaps a hole in a screen, 
artfully plugged with rice-paper, gave a chance of 
a renewed inspection of the wide central passage 
and its present occupants. 

It was not until long afterwards, when I had 
leisure to recall my sensations during this period 
of suspense, that I was able to realise the tension 
of my nerves, or the rapid whirl of hopes and fears 

, like Ixion’s wheel, in my busy brain. 
At the time, however, I seemed to be almost 
passive ; and flushed, heated, and eager as I was, 
my feelings were rather those of an excited spec- 
tator, than of one who had a tremendous stake in 
the issue of that chain of events which was now 
being rapidly eliminated. My companions, too, 
were, in their several degrees, under the powerful 
impression of the as yet incomprehensible drama 
that was being enacted. Bowman paused more 
than once to wipe away the heat-drops that 
glistened on his forehead ; and though Constance 
walked with a swift and firm step, she was very 
pale, and her hand, when mine twice touched it, 
was as cold as if it had been of sculptured marble, 
rather than of living flesh and blood. Ching 
himself, though he hurried onwards with the 
noiseless agility of a wild-cat, was far from calm: 
his hand, as it held the lamp high, shook at 
intervals, until the quaint figures of demons 
painted on the semi-transparent paper of the shade, 


a eee to be veritable im rforming a sort of 

due lical dance before But we 

all avoided most carefully the obstacles in our 

- and threaded our way silently and fast at the 
eels of our young guide. 

It must not be supposed that we were constantly 
skirting the main corridor, or that we were able 
to keep the unwitting objects of our scrutiny 
continually in view. On the contrary, we were 
repeatedly compelled to turn away, and plunge 
into a labyrinth of shapeless nooks, low-arched 
crypts, and passages that might have, to all 
appearance, been constructed for the accommoda- 
tion of a colony of rabbits, rather than of human 
beings, and where we had to stoop and sidle in 
ignominious fashion, until at last, having circum- 
navigated the rooms which had barred our pro- 
gress, we were able, through some key-hole or 
friendly crack, to catch a glimpse of the great 
central e, along which the merchant still 
advanced, candle in hand. It was now evident 
that my uncle was steadily making his way towards 
the business portion of the premises—the counting- 
house, with its parlour, inner and outer rooms 
for clerks and tellers, and ante-room. All these 
were included in the mansion itself; while a 
covered passage, of recent construction, traversed 
an angle of the garden, and communicated with 
a range of ‘eelinenins beyond. The spacious 
reception-rooms, the steward’s a ents, and 
the storerooms, had all been ; and there re- 
mained, till the counting-house should be reached, 
merely the neglected doors of a couple of hu 
saloons, that had originally been temples for the 
worship of the ancestors of the former lord of 
the palace, but which had long since been dis- 
mantled. Through these vast bare halls, where 
we could still distinguish the altar niches and the 
shrines where silver lamps had burned and incense 
floated high in perfumed clouds in honour of the 
dead, Ching led us in breathless haste. We 
reached the extremity of the inner apartment just 
in time to see my uncle, who had unlocked, with a 
key he had in his hand, the door of the counting- 
house, pass the threshold, and disappear, leaving 
the door ajar. Where, however, was Julian Lake ? 
Glancing through a small aperture in the door of 
the ex-temple, I strained my eyes in vain to 
discover him. When last I had seen him, he had 
been advancing in his former cautious manner, a 
manifestly dogging, though for what —— it 
was impossible to guess. Now, bomen, could 
see him no longer. The corridor was in shadow, 
only a feeble stream of light filtering in from the 
counting-house through the partly open door. 
Where was Lake? Could it be that, having sated 
his curiosity, or fearful of observation, he had 
retired to his own chamber? That was conceiv- 
able, doubtless ; but I felt an instinctive certainty 
that such was not the case, that the spy had not so 
readily relinquished his pu 

The corridor, fitfully lighted by the yellow 
stream of radiance that issued from the counting- 
house, might have been, from its blackness, some 

tian mummy-pit, illumined only by the flicker 
of the lantern borne by some rifler of the tombs. 
Within the Hall of Ancestors it was fully as dark 
as without, for Ching had artfully concealed the 
lamp in some corner, whence but a modicum of its 
broken rays reached us as we stood, invisible to 
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one another, waiting, as it were, for leave to stir. 
—What was that? The touch, surely, of a warm, 
supple hand, the long nails of which denoted its 
owner, while a voice so low that it might have 
been mistaken for the sigh of the night-wind 
rushing past, murmured in my ear: ‘ Left side, so 
—look !? In obedience to the summons, I 
did look, trying hard to penetrate the shadows 
towards the left, full in front of the door of the 
counting-house, which was still open. What was 
there? A mass of black somethings, arranged 
against the wall with the dull regularity of inani- 
mate objects stowed away to save space. I have, 
as it happens, a very good memory for trifles, and 
what is called an instinct of locality, by which I 
mean a power of remembering the exact position 
of landmarks and the disposition of furniture. I 
recollected, therefore, that, almost directly opposite 
the counting-house, there were piled against the 
wall a number of large painted screens, rude 
but forcibly executed cartoons, conveying, from a 
Chinese point of view, the scenes of the last Anglo- 
French war 9 the empire—that war which 
ended in the burning of the Summer Palace and 
the flight of the Tartar court into Manchooria. 
These pictures had been brought into Shanghai by 
refugees from the provinces lying inland, and had 
been given to MrBarnet by a native merchant. They 
had been stacked against the wall, and so left ; but 
between them and the wall itself I could faintly 
make out what Ching’s keen eyes had been the 
quickest to espy, the outline of a tall human fi 

— Lake's. Beyond a doubt, he was lurking 

ere. 


Lake’s conduct, however, mean and underhand 
as it was, did not so much amaze me as that of my 
uncle. What was he about? Could it be possible 
that he suspected malversation, and that he desired 
at that untimeous hour, and in secret, to verify the 
books! But surely it was not among our heavy 
ledgers, calf-backed and red-lettered, that he was 
busy. The chink of money, the well-known, 
unmistakable rattle of gold and silver coin, came 
ever and anon to my ears from the counting-house. 
Before I had had time for much meditation, Ching’s 
long fingers again clasped my wrist, and his voice 
sounded once more hissingly in my ear: ‘ Quick 
come—no word!’ He had the lamp, and went 
first; and like so many slaves trained to do his 
bidding, Constance, Bowman, and I hurried after 
him, threading the labyrinth of passages with a 
rapidity and silence which I now remember with 

mptory conductor pushed on, until presen 
archway whence we had witnessed the principal's 
descent from the rooms above. 

A light was coming along the corridor. A 
moment more, and I could see that my uncle was 
approaching the central hall, and that behind him, 
no more to be eluded than his shadow, there glided 
on the darkling form of his watchful pursuer. 
Ching suddenly extinguished the lamp, and by a 
common impulse we all shrank back deeper into 
the friendly obscurity of our place of concealment. 
The principal passed on to the foot of the staircase, 
and n to ascend it. His face was turned from 
us, so that I could catch no glimpse of his features, 
but I observed that he carried something—though 
what was the nature of the object, I could not dis- 
tinguish—in his left hand, The candle was in his 


right. He walked with perfect steadiness, but with 
an evident effort to avoid being overheard. As he 
went on and upwards, a new gleam of light told of 
the reopening of Lake’s door, and I could see the 
tall figure of the American as he stood just within 
the chamber, watching my uncle’s retreating steps. 
Julian’s handsome face, set, as it were, in a frame 
of light, was distinctly to be seen, and the expres- 
sion was one that sent a thrill of horror through 
my veins, for it was that of an incarnate fiend in 
the hour of his triumph. Mephistopheles could 
scarcely have sin that sneering curl of the 
lip, that mocking glitter of the eye. With a jeerin 
nod and a contemptuous gesture of his outstretch 
hand, he gently closed the door. Plainly, his vigil 
for that night was over. 

‘Now, Ching go first—you come quick much,’ 
whispered the young Chinese ; and in an instant 
more we were warily following him up the broad 
stairs. With all our caution, it seemed to me 
hardly possible that we should not attract the 
notice of my uncle, who had now set down the 
light upon the floor, and was fumbling awkwardly, 
as it appeared to me, with the lock of his room 
door, much as a drunken man might have done. 
Then, too, there was the risk that Lake might 
again sally forth, in which case our being detected 
was all but inevitable. These thoughts passed 
hastily through my mind as we mounted the wide 
staircase ; but before we reached the landing-place, 
my uncle had succeeded in his clumsy attempts to 
open the door of his room, and, stooping to pick 
up the candlestick, had a entered, leavin: 
the door open behind him. We stood, huddled 
together, at a very short distance, and had a clear 
view of the interior of the room, which was lighted, 
not only by the candle, but by a small P 
shaded by a screen of that white and semi-opaque 
porcelain which is made in Dresden, and which it 
was well known to be Mr Barnet’s habit to keep 
burning throughout the night. This little lamp 
stood on a table heaped with books. 

For a few seconds my uncle stood quite still, 
as if in thought, and then turned slowly round 
so as to face us. It was a critical moment. I 
felt the blood rush hotly to my cheeks and brow, 
for now discovery was certain, and my situation, 
as a detected eavesdropper, appeared to me by no 
means either dignified or enviable. Constance 
too, and poor Bowman, who was after all a salaried 
subaltern of the firm, what would be the mer- 
chant’s anger when he saw them! As for Ching, 
that he should be kicked into the street was 
almost as sure as that the sun would rise at the 
hour predicted by the Shanghai almanac. 

‘ By George, who’d have thought it!’ exclaimed 
Bowman, the words being in a manner wrung 
from him, in spite of his prudence, by the very 
extremity of his surprise. And a surprise to us 
all it truly was. There stood Mr Barnet, con- 
fronting us, certainly, but in no way indicating 
either wrath or astonishment at our presence. His 
face was as motionless and blank as if he had been 
one of those whom the glare of the Gorgon had 
hardened into stone, and his glassy eyes, wide 
open, were fixed on vacancy. The same idea 
flashed on us simultaneously—the principal was 
a sleep-walker! Of that there could be no sort of 
doubt, But what was the object—a sort of bundle 
loosely secured in a silk handkerchief—which he 
carried? We had not long to wait for an answer 
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to this problem, for my uncle turned from us once 
more, and, — up a bunch of keys that lay 
beside the lamp, seemed to select one of them, 
with which he ed to unlock a box that 
stood in the corner of the room, between a glazed 
bookcase and the wall. I remembered this box 

well. It was an old camphor trunk which 
Mr Barnet had a in Ceylon or Calcutta on 
the occasion of his first journey to the East, and 
which would doubtless hove m proof against 
the white ants, if any such obnoxious insects had 
been tising their depredations in Canton or 
Shanghai. An ugly, mangy-looxing old trunk 
it was, contrasting queerly with the handsome 
furniture and as = owner 
declared, so that any key of about the proper 
size would open it with ease. But Mr Barnet was 
attached to this ugly old piece of carpentry, as 
men sometimes grow fond of inanimate objects 
which have been very a in their —- and 
no amount of banter would induce him to discard 
it. He kept nothing of much value in it, to be 
sure—old letters, old keepsakes, relics of his early 
life, but nothing that would tempt a pilferer. 

This box being opened, to our intense amaze- 
ment my uncle untied the silken bundle that he 
earried, and lo! there glittered a small heap of 
gold and silver coins, the former metal predominat- 
ing, and which he proceeded, one by one, to stow 
away within the camphor trunk, carefully con- 
eealing each separate coin beneath the miscellaneous 
litter of papers, with very much the air of stealthy 
industry to some venerable magpie that has 
found a hiding-place for purloined treasures. 

‘The thing’s as plain as a pikestaff!’ cried Bow- 
man in high excitement. ‘Old Barnet walks in 
his sleep, and he it is who has robbed the cash-box, 
without knowing it !—Springfield, my dear fellow, 
I wish you joy ;’ and the kind fellow squeezed my 
hand in a gripe like that of a smith’s vice.—‘ Don’t 
ery, Miss Barnet ’—for Constance was on her knees 
on the floor, sobbing and praying all at once, but 
hers were tears of happiness.—‘ What I don’t like 
in all this, though, is the behaviour of that fellow 
Lake,’ said Bowman, after a moment's considera- 
tion. The mention of Lake’s name did more to 
sober us than anything else could have done, for it 
reminded us of the lurking enemy, unprovoked, 
and but lately unsuspec who had obviously 
for some time held in his hands the clue to the 
mystery which had so nearly proved my destruc- 
tion. I am sure that we could not, however, have 
refrained from awakening the somnambulist, so 
eager were we that he should be brought to know 
the truth, and to recognise the wrong he had 
unwittingly done ‘to an innocent man, had it not 
been for the unaffected dismay with which Ching 
received the suggestion. 

Never had I seen the lad so strongly moved 
before. He absolutely clas our knees, kissing 
eur hands, and uplifting his own in ionate 
entreaty that we would retire without disturbing 
*Great Master.’ ‘You no see, but they close by— 
where he walk, they walk—you make he wake, 
they wake piecey too—they wake—much, big, 
plenty harm come.” And then, abandoning his 
pigeon-English, as an insufficient medium of com- 
munication, he began to speak fluently in Chinese, 
always in a whisper, and with many a glance of 
alerm at the merchant, who had now risen from 
his knees, and stood rubbing his hands together, 


Ip: 


like a who congratulates himself on a good day’s 
wor 

‘We had better go as quietly as we can,’ said 
Constance, pitying the boy’s evident distress. ‘I 
can tell papa in the morning, and all will be right. 
What he is afraid of, though, I cannot understand’ 

‘I think I can,’ answered I. ‘Ching really 
believes that my uncle, in his unconscious state, 
has demons at his elbow, whose malignity is only 
restrained until some one shall disturb this un- 
natural slumber of his. He has been telling me 
that there is a superstition among his countrymen 
that to arouse a sleep-walker is to bring the Evil 
One in bodily presence into the house, and that all 
who are present would wither, and droop, and die 
before the year be out, if they esca instant 
strangulation, or rending limb from limb, which 
last agreeable consequences our young friend thinks 
extremely probable. Let us go e ought to 
humour the lad’s fancies, for he has been the best 
ally we ever had in our lives.’ 

And we did in effect to slip away 
unobserved, quietly closing the » after us, and 
leaving the merchant to his repose. 

A hurried parting with Constance, whose enforced 
rae ge had now given way, and whose broken 
we of delighted thanksgiving were mingled 
with the sobs that she could no longer repress, 
and Bowman and I found ourselves again travers- 
ing, under Ching’s care, the network of narrow 
and the place of egress. It was still necessary to 
observe the utmost precaution, lest Lake should 
become aware of our presence, and of the manner 
in which his own projects had been foiled. Foiled 
they were, unquestionably, since he could no longer 
hope to rise by my ruin, or to aspire to the hand 
of Constance. But he was a dangerous man, and 
it seemed better that he should not learn the 
frustration of his schemes until measures could 
be taken to prevent mischief from ensuing. In 
the morning, all could be explained and arran 
without having recourse to the somewhat theatri 
effect of a midnight alarm. At the garden-gate 
I turned to thank Ching as he deserved, and 
to assure him that he had made for himself, by 
that night’s work, warm friends for life. The lad 
grinned with urbane good-humonur ; but my expres- 
sions of gratitude evidently impressed him but 
v slightly in comparison with the delicious idea 
of Lake's discomfiture when he should know the 


truth. ‘How ge fool fine Yankee gentleman ! 


Poor China-boy plenty honest—pay debts 
time!’ (here he grime again). ‘What Master Lake 
face to-morrow! Ching give thousand dollar see 
that sport !” 

On our homeward road, I well remember the 
difficulty which I experienced in repressing the 
over-exuberant manifestations of Bowman’s honest 
exultation. He would keep tossing his hat into 
the air, accompanying every fresh pitch with a 
British hurrah, and breaking out at intervals into 
the chorus of some rattling song, such as the streets 
of our quiet quarter rarely echoed. If I would 
only have agreed to it, the worthy fellow would 
have actually undertaken, to use his own words, 
to ‘knock up’ every living soul connected with the 
firm, from foolish, florid Mr Pashley to the prim 
cashier, and from the oldest clerk to the youn 
‘jockey’ just sent out to us from England, that they 
might join in a general rejoicing over the clearing 
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of my character and the dumfounding of the 
treacherous American; for that Lake was a heart- 
less traitor was what every minute of reflection 
rendered clearer. It was not merely that he had 
discovered the principal 


counsel, preferring to allow an innocent man to 
be punished ; but there was little doubt that he 
had given me more than one insidious push 
tow the brink of the gaping pit of ruin. It 
was now remembered that when last I drew my 
salary, on a very recent day, I had been too busy 
with the i tion of the rifles in the armo 

to attend at the cashier’s desk, and that Lake had 
volunteered to fetch me the money. Two or three 
of our men, Bowman among them, had seen the 
Portuguese gold put into my hand. It was one 
of these moidores, ing the secret mark which 
my uncle had put upon it in the presence of the 
cashier, that I had lost at cards at the Russian 
consul’s, Lake having been near me when I played, 
and having, as was afterwards fully proved, been 
the person who first called the attention of the 
company, after I had left the room, to the fact that 
the moidore was a marked one. 

‘I recollect, said Bo ‘that there was 
some chaff about it, and that old Imgethoff, the 
consul, said he su you had marked the 
piece “for luck.” ey were three little crosses, 

ou know, so small that they could hardly have 
en noticed by any one who was not on the look- 
out for them. I daresay those you changed at the 
shops were marked too ; and where is the wonder, 
now that we have seen Mr Julian in his true 
colours! The governor went down in his sleep, 
robbed himself, and hid the cash in that mouldy 
old trunk, that a child could 7 with a crooked 
nail, and which was perhaps left open into the 
bargain. Lake followed him, saw it all, watched 
his time, and carried off the tin. Then he had 
only to change the marked coins for those which 
the cashier gave him for your draft, and the whole 
thing went on swimmingly. But the tables are 
turned now.’ : 

Turned they certainly were, for in the morning, 
towards eleven o’clock, when I went to the yamun, 
in obedience to a message from my uncle, Lake had 
already seen fit to remove his ill-omened presence 
from the house that had so long been his home. 
‘I have not seen him—I could not have trusted 
myself to speak to such a villain,’ said Mr Barnet. 
‘But it was Miss Phelps who told him that the 
bubble had burst. He was always a favourite 
with the old lady, and I fancy she went off to 
reproach him as soon as we could make his roguery 
plain to her ; and so he learned that the e was 
up. He took it very savagely—confound his impu- 
dence—and frightened poor old Aunt Annie into 
hysterics by threatening that we had not heard the 
last of him yet, and then he went off without beat 
of drum. If he gets his deserts, he’ll find a halter 
noosed for him somewhere.—But how are you to 
forgive me, Harry! And how am I to forgive 
myself, my dear boy, for the injustice I did you! 
Constance must make it up to you, and as soon 
as she and you please, and that’s all I can say, 
beyond asking you to let bygones be bygones.’ 

And the kind, hot-tempered old merchant w 
my hand for perhaps the twentieth time amy 
had come back, no longer a black-sheep, but with 
@ fleece acknowledged to be of immaculate whi 


’s unfortunate propensity | h 
to somnambulism, and had cruelly kept his own 


ness, to the family fold. He told me, in theshame- 
faced manner natural to an i who is 
reluctantly compelled to lay bare hi i 

my supposed rascality had gone nigh to break his 
I that to him, whose 
re or commercial integrity was as high and 
e as that of the bravest Sider for bis 


h 
stolid 


‘I could have sworn in any court, and with a 
clear conscience,’ said my e, rubbing his fore- 
head, as was his wont when puzzled, ‘ I had 
not opened that old box these six months or more, 
except once, when Constance and you, and Aunt 
Annie, all three joined in quizzing the poor old 
thing, and asked if it were a treasure-chest, Per- 
haps that idle word put the notion into my head 
that it would answer as a onan en, I do 
remember one circumstance,’ he ed, ‘that I 
had forgotten for a very long time. When first I 
went to school—to the Charter-house it was—l 
walked in my sleep. But I was a little fellow, 
and I suppose teachable, and this unlucky habit 
of mine Covet upon me so much rough disci- 
pline, in the way of bolstering and dashes of cold 
water, that I got cured of the trick, and, as I 
supposed, permanently. It seems, however, that 
on that head I was mistaken. Once a somnam- 
bulist, always a somnambulist, I suppose. I wonder 
if any of the servants, besides this familiar sprite of 
yours, are in the secret ?’ 

It turned out, on inquiry, that they were. Every 
servant in the house, married or single, from the 
portly comprador to the smallest turnspit in the 
popaloua kitchen, knew by hearsay or by ocular 
evidence that the master of the house walked in 
his sleep. He had done so, though at rare inter- 
vals, if the weight of domestic testimony was to 
be believed, for years and years. But not one of 
those who ate his bread and slept beneath his roof 
had ever dared to dog his steps, or to watch his 
actions, while in this singular condition, for the 
weird Chinese superstition which makes the sleep- 
walker sacred, = protected him from the prying 
of the most inquisitive of races, The belief that 
every somnambulist is like one possessed, whose 
movements are directed by supernatural agency, 
and whose march is attended by viewless guides 
and guards, hostile and baleful to mankind, had 
caused the household to shrink away from the 
solitary European whenever they by chance espied 
him in this abnormal state. It had required the 
stimulant afforded by the sight of Lake following 
at my uncle’s heels, and the hope of outwitting one 


hite- | whose ill-usage he had never forgiven, to induce 


relation and adopted son must have occasioned very . 
keen pain. But the more the bitterness of the it 
pang, the more resolute had he been to deal out 
even-handed justice, and to spare no public ignomin; ie 
to the kinsman who had, as he deemed, alee i 
him so base a return for his bounty. His own re 
amazement, when first Constance, weeping and ‘i 
laughing all at once, had thrown her arms round : 
his neck, and told him, as tenderly and guardedly 
as her affection pomped of the adventures of 
aos night, had been at first mixed with ; 
incredulity. It was not till he had been 
induced to the trunk, and had 
actually seen the gold and silver coins, 
and hidden away by his own unconscious 
that Mr Barnet had been brought to recognise the 
truth of what was told to him, : 
i 
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Ching to disregard the fanciful credence of his 

peo re, and even then the lad was so frightened 

at fis own temerity as to be scarcely capable of 

bringing the enterprise to a satisfactory conclu- 
on. 


si 
Lake had left the yamun very suddenly, i 
with him nothing beyond his rifle oa ry 

His clothes and papers were left in the 
utmost confusion, and among them were after- 
wards found no fewer than eight or nine pieces 
of the marked money, by the aid of which he 
had so nearly blighted my prospects in life. That 
afternoon, when Mr Vaughan came with the others 
to congratulate me on my good-fortune, he was 
able to furnish some little information respecting 
the refuge selected by our late comrade. Lake 
had joined the Tae-pings. They had given him 
some post equivalent, so far as we could tell, to 
the e of major, and he was at the head of a 
band of foreign auxiliaries, runaways from the 


rbour. 
*He will soon take the gloss off his epaulets,’ 
remarked Mr Pashley, hnhing, ‘for the French 
are anchoring their steamers in line, with springs 
on their cables, and will begin the cannonade at 
once.’ 
I now remembered, what had previously sli 
my memory, Julian’s mysterious interview with the 
long-haired strangers in the suburb, just before 
the rebel inroad, and the enigmatical words which 
I had accidentally overh as they separated. 
There was some reason to believe that an under- 
standing had long existed between Lake and the 
Tae-pings, in whose camp he had now sought 
shelter. And on comparing the scrap of his con- 
versation with the rebel agents, of which I had 
been unwittingly an auditor, with the obscure 
menaces which had so scared Aunt Annie, I 
became somewhat uneasy about the safety of the 
family. How if some attempt, perhaps long pro- 
i were to be made to plunder the yamun 
night, and possibly to carry off Constance! 

r Barnet was slow to apprehend danger, but 
most of our friends thought as I did, that while 
such an enemy was near, special precautions should 
be taken ; and accordingly a picket of volunteers, 
with two ship-guns, was forthwith posted on the 
terrace of the mansion. 

Whether, however, Lake had overrated his 
influence with his wild friends, or whether, as is 
eat the invaders had their hands sufficiently 
ull, it is certain that we were left unmolested ; 
and by four o’clock on that eventful afternoon, 
our windows rattled responsive to the thunder 
of the French naval s, as they opened fire 
on the fortifications. By nightfall, a breach was 
effected ; and though more than one grizzled head 
was shaken in deprecation of their rashness, it 
was well codentoal that on the morrow the walls 
would be assaulted, without waiting for the English 
war-vessels to arrive. 

In the morning the assault took place, with 
what result, of course is matter of history. To 
us, as neutral spectators, the whole affair was more 
like a brilliant and stirring panorama, than any- 
thing else. We crowded on terrace and balcony, 
and especially on the roofs of such houses as 
commanded a good view, and telescopes and opera- 
glasses were at a premium as the excitement 
reached its climax. How well I remember the 
whole scene—the ships at anchor, with their white 


sails brailed up, their guns pointed, and the tri- 
coloured flags flaunting in the breeze, while twenty 
boats came bounding on as fast as the rowers 
could urge them, the spray from the oars sparkling 
like diamonds in the blazing sunshine, and the 
shout of ‘Vive l’Empereur!’ rising louder and 
more fiercely as the armed crews drew nearer to 
the foe! Then came the flash and the roar of 
the Chinese guns, as showers of grape and round- 
shot hurtled around the boats without doing any 
particular damage, for when the smoke cleared 
away, we could see the French blue-jackets and 
marines already on the beach, and forming in 
of was = of no use. The 

rench tried repeatedly, with great courage, to 
force their way up the breach, but it was more than 
they could effect, for all the leading officers were 
ruthlessly mowed down by the fire of the Euro 
deserters from the ships, stationed in the windows 
of native houses that overlooked the wall. These 
runaway seamen, chiefly English and Americans, 
did the whole of the fighting on the Tae-ping side ; 
and presently the French commodore made the 
si of recall, and for that day the struggle was 
over. 

Before sunset, the English naval squadron, con- 
voying a mandarin fleet with troops on board, was 
reported in the offing ; and on the following morn- 
ing the Tae-ping hordes fell back, —s evacu- 
ating Shanghai without a blow, and retired up the 
river towards their headquarters at Nankin. But 
before they went, prompted by some caprice of 
blood-thirsty cruelty, or perhaps impelled by that 
continual fear of treachery which is the curse of 
their semi-civilised race, they murdered the whole 
of their foreign allies, quite ess of the good 
service of the previous day. ‘They retreated then, 
abandoning the heavier portion of their booty, and 
leaving a ghastly row of European heads, fresh 
severed, on the town wall, from which the Fren 
had been so lately repulsed. Among those who 
thus perished was Julian Lake. 

Constance and I were married; and we have 
lived, I am thankful to say, very happily duri 
the years since then, and with as few troubles an 
trials as those whom the world esteems most 
fortunate. I have long been out of my spade 
partnership; and as a permanent er, senior to 
two others, and acting-manager, I have no reason 
to grumble at my share of commercial prosperity ; 
while I am blessed in the affection of one of the 
best wives in the world. My uncle is in Europe 
to recruit his health, which is a good deal impaired 
by a long residence in China. There is talk of 
his retirement, and it has been hinted that I might 
aspire to be principal in his stead ; but Constance 
wishes to be near her father, and I shall choose 
lower emoluments and harder work in England, 
rather than keep my wife and child too long in 
this trying climate. 

Ching is, I am glad to say, flourishing, though 
to pay the debt of gratitude that I owed him was 
a difficult task, so versatile was the nature of my 


impulsive protés. His wish of seeing Pekin was. 


gratified, since Mr Barnet procured him a place in 
the hong of a native merchant ; and Constance and 
I took infinite pains to provide him with a magni- 
ficent outfit. But after several months, our young 
friend came limping back to Shanghai, ragged an 

sallow, in the humble capacity of a travelling 
barber's boy ; and every new attempt to set him 
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up in life, whether as supercargo of a junk, under- 
butler, or apprentice to a goldsmith, broke down, 
in consequence of the innate turn for vagabondism 
of this Chinese Hajji Baba. He lost his money at 
play ; he was robbed of his clothes by pirates ; he 
wilfully gave u situations because he was 
‘piecey tired of them,’ and accepted the oddest 
ey nga instead, until I began at last to fear 
that the poor lad was destined to die in a ditch, 
as I had found him. At last we hit upon the 
a idea of sending him to the Imperial Literary 
College ; his education had been neglected, but we 
could afford to Pay for tuition for him, and 
cramming can do wonders at other competitive 
examinations than those for our own Civil Service. 
Ching has taken his degree, has a coloured glass 
button on his cap, and may wear the peacock 
feather erect and the imperial arms in gold and 
silver on his gala tunic. His poetry is considered 
mediocre, and his style of penmanship more 
slashing than classically correct, so that he will 
never rise to the dignity of those viceregal 
wranglers and double-first excellencies who rule 
provinces and negotiate treaties; but once a 
mandarin, he was sure of employment and pro- 
motion, and is now, as I believe, spreading his 
fan and bowing his Pigtailed head in the very 
courtliest saloons of Pekin society. 


THE BAT. 


THE bat was a puzzling subject for the naturalists 
of old time: whether the creature should be 
counted among birds or reckoned among beasts, 
was a question they found difficult to decide. The 
t Jewish lawgiver includes it among forbidden 
irds in his catalogue of unclean things—‘ The 
stork, the heron after her kind, and the lapwing, 
and the bat. All fowls that creep, going upon all 
four, shall be an abomination unto you. And for 
these ye shall be unclean: whosoever toucheth the 
carcase of them shall be unclean until the even’ 
Pliny does not commit himself explicitly one way 
or another, for while refusing the bat a place 
among beasts, and dealing with it at the end of his 
ornithological essays, he gives it a chapter to itself, 
although it is not much he can find to say about 
it, his knowledge amounting to this: The bat is 
the only winged animal that is viviparous, the only 
one that has wings formed of a membrane, the only 
one that feeds its young with milk from the breast. 
The mother clasps her two young ones as she flies, 
and so carries them along with her. The bat, too, 
is said to have but one joint in the haunch, and to 
be icularly fond of gnats. Even so lately as 
the beginning of the last century, we find a French 
Jesuit missionary speaking of the bat as ‘ this bird’ 
Linneus classed it among ‘ Primates, at the head 
of which he placed Man; a classification sneered 
at by Barrington, with the suggestion, that a more 
natural arrangement might have exalted the animal 
to the order of angels, as they were depicted with 
wings as well as teats. Common folks do not 
seem to have shared the doubts.of their learned 
betters, since they bestowed such appropriate names 
as rere-mouse and flitter-mouse upon the animal. 
Of the hundred and thirty known species of bat, 
Ray notices but one ; Pennant thought four might, 
perhaps, be found native to Britain, which, in fact” 
claims some twenty kinds. That number, doubt- 
less, might be increased if there were better oppor- 


tunities for observation ; but it is not easy to learn 
much about creatures ss in such residences 
as roofs, ruins, caves, and hollow trees, and who, 
a3 a rule, take their cloistered flights in twilight 
dim. It speaks strongly for the difficulty thrown 
in the way of naturalists by the retiring disposition 
of the bat, that such an industrious observer as 
White of Selborne was only acquainted with two 
species of English bats, until he was made happy 
by discovering that the great bat (V. noctula) 
favoured England with its approval—a discovery 
confirmed by others, the said bat being found taking 
its winter nap in certain old buildings at Wimble- 
don and Kingston-on-Thames; and being seen also 
in fuil life and vigour in Hampton Court Gardens, 
where, some summers ago, a party of twelve took 

ion of a tree, and when disturbed, proved 
that they could fly high enough in broad sunshine 
to be worthy of the guidance of an Ariel. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine (1751) contains an 
account of the disturbance of a colony of tailless 
bats a mouths like those of the leech or 
lamprey. ‘ We are told by some gentlemen of the 
dragoons now Ligonier’s, who in a large company 
visited Okey Hole, near Wells, Somersetshire, in 
the winter of 1748, that, as they went into the warm 
recesses of the rock, they perceived over their heads 
numbers of bats hanging by their claws with their 
heads downwards, so that they might swing one 
backward or forward for several seconds before it 
would drop. Some hung where the passage is 
so low that those who visit this rocky cavern are 
obliged to creep on their hands and knees, and 
so were rubbed off. Others hung by their heels 
to that part of the roof which is over the deep hole 
where people throw stones to hear how long they 
are in falling; the bats hung close together, sticking 
to the roof in a patch proportioned to the surface 
of the hole, so that they could not be reached by 
the hand.’ Our English bats are harmless enough, 
feeding chiefly upon moths and flies, in search of 
which they frequent streams and pools, where they 
can satisfy thirst as well as hunger, by sipping, 
swallow-like, as they fly, and refresh themselves by 
giving their breasts a dip in the water. 

Bats dislike captivity so much that they die 
under it. Five, sent to Mr Daniell, were turned 
into a roughly-made cage, in which they were fed 
by him with flies, for which their appetite was 
something wonderful—in their rness, they 
would snap and bite at one another like so many 
ravenous curs. Cooked meat they could not 
appreciate, but raw beef was more to their taste ; 
a circumstance affording their proprietor 
relief, since, by attaching a piece of beef to the 
inside of their box, he was saved the trouble of 
catching flies for them, and was able to watch 
them cater for themselves. The meat proved a 
source of attraction to divers blue-bottle flies, to 
the intense gratification of the captives, who dis- 

layed great quickness in disposing of these visitors. 
Ko sooner did an unwitting blue-bottle come 
within range, than he was struck down by a pair 
of bat’s wings, the fortunate bat falling instantan- 
eously with all its membranes expanded, cowering 
over its victim, and securing him by thrusting its 
head under. When the head came forth again, the 
membranes immediately closed, and the poor bf 
was swallowed wings and all—an operation afford- 
ing several minutes’ enjoyment to the —— 
Mr Daniell found his bats only eat the when_ 
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hunger pressed, but for a fly they never lacked an 
tite. They in 
prison, getting quite lively of an evening, an 
music of their own—more curious than pleasing. 
But in nineteen days every one of them was dead 
—nor did a second party prove longer lived. 
White was once very much amused by a tame bat, 
but he does not us how long the tamer had 
his pet. This bat would take flies out 
of his master’s hand, bringing its wings before its 
mouth, hovering, and hiding its head like a bird 
of prey feeding. Like Mr Daniell’s bats, this gentle- 
man would eat raw flesh, but unlike them, always 
took the trouble to shear off the wings of his flies 
ere he condescended to swallowthem. He satisfied 
White that it was an error to suppose bats could 
not get on wing again when down on a flat surface, 
by rising easily — the floor, and ing in a 
= ‘arr style, but none the less speedy, for 
t 


Neither is the ‘Blind as a bat’ justified 
by a It > true the eo eyes are none of the 
argest, but they answer hecessary purposes. 
Besides, the po can find his way oak without 
them, if need be. Spallanzani proved, by a series 
of cruel experiments with blinded bats, that they 
would fly round a room, and out at the door, without 
coming in contact with anything, and between 
threads without touching them, though the width 
was barely sufficient admit 
expan wings. is faculty Cuvier attributes 
to the whole surface of the flying membranes being 
endowed with such extraordinary sensibility as to 
form a continuous organ of touch. Mr Cornish 
made some curious experiments upon torpid bats. 


Upon applying a thermometer to one, it stood at 
thirty-six degrees, while he found the heart beat 
just once a second. Upon 


that it could just fly about, the ions of the 
heart increased to a hundred per minute, while the 
heat of the body only rose two degrees. In their 
torpid state, bats lose from five to seven grains in 
weight in a fortnight. They do not travel well in 
this condition ; for when a dozen were sent from 
meg, though they oo ign of change 
ney, although they exhibited so little sign of c 
that the great anatomist, John Hunter, kept oan 
a considerable time before he could satisfy himself 
they were really dead. That they are = of 
retaining life for a long period in a torpid state is 
certain. In 1806, a family vault was opened at 
Norwich, after being closed for thirty-two years, 
and in it was found a torpid living gray bat; 
and a living bat of a bright scarlet colour is 
said to have been discovered in a large cherry- 
tree, enclosed in perfectly sound and solid wood, 
that had apparently grown round it. Still the 
sleep of the bat is not so deep as that of some 
other hybernating creatures; a slight rise in tem- 
perature, like that afforded by a mild winter's day, 
will suffice to wake him up and tempt him forth, 
on foraging intent, generally to his discomfiture, as 
ample ; so as as the is col a 
severe winter is most conducive to health and 

ity. 

nsidering the sive appearance and strange 
habits of the tribe, the bat been the 
of so many popular fancies and superstitions as 


Bight have expected, Pliny informs us 


those impostors, the magicians, taught that by 
carrying a live bat thrice round a house, 
then nailing it outside with its head downwards, 
a householder might provide himself with an effec- 
tive counter-charm against evil spells. When it 
was wanted to protect sheep from harm, it had 
to be carried times round the fold, and 
hung by the foot to the lintel of the door. Bats’ 
bl combined in some mysterious way with the 
thistle, was held a specific for serpents’ bites: a 
strange thing, since Ben Jonson assures us the ser- 
pent makes a light meal of a bat when desirous 
of transforming itself into a m. In hawking 
times, faleoners fed hawks troubled with the fall- 
ing-sickness upon bats. They have been worn as 
amulets, to insure poe ; but Shakspeare had 
a very different idea of their properties, thinking 
‘wool of bat’ a necessary ingredient in the bale- 
ful mess brewed in Hecate’s caldron, and maki 
his Caliban curse Prospero with the wish that 
the charms of his dam, ‘toads, beetles, bats,’ 
might light on him. It would seem, too, that 
there was a notion that the untimely appearance 
of a bat was ominous of evil, by the concocters 
of a book of prodigies for the edification of pious 
nonconformists thinking the following story worth 
rinting: ‘Upon the 2d of February 1661, Dr 
lk, one of the prebends of Canterbury, did in 
the morning preach in the cathedral there; and 
when he was in the midst of his sermon, a flinder- 
mouse or bat did come forth, and flew several 
times from one end of the place to the other ; 
and when he was earnest in speaking, the bat 
struck at him, which the people took great notice 
of, because of the unusual appearance of the crea- 
ture at that time of the day and in the cold 
winter season ; as also because of the great affront 
offered by her to the doctor while he was officiat- 
ing.” The bat had evidently imbibed strong non- 
Episcopalian 
With the Chinese, the bat is held symbolical of 
happiness, figuring as a fortunate emblem among 
the decorations of the outer gates of the mandarins’ 
houses. Our soldiers disturbed the serenity of the 
venerated creatures in the buildings they appro- 
priated during the last war; the Tartar general’s 
‘ yamun’ and the Treasury-house being particularly 
notable for such es the roof of the latter 
being so thickly covered that it was almost impos- 
sible to toss up a stone without bringing down a 
bat. The temples and tombs of Egypt swarm with 
these animals, resenting the intrusion of explorers 
by extinguishing their lights, clinging to their 
clothes, and annoying them generally. Hot coun- 
tries are the favourite homes of the bat; and in 
them it attains a size far beyond anything known 
in northern latitudes. When Captain Burton was 
wending his way to Dahomey, he saw the trees 
blackened with clinging bats, and the sky speckled 
with swarms of them. The Bornean sky is said to 
be obscured for two hours at a time by dense flocks 
of bats. In Ceylon, too, the bat is a noun of multi- 
tude: the tunnels of its highways, the galleries of 
its fortifications, the roofs of its bungalows, and the 
ruins of its temples, abound with them; and every 
cavern and subterraneous e affords a conve- 
nient domicile for these darkness-loving swarms. 
From these they issue as the sun goes down, and 
—bold from impunity—enter the very dining- 
rooms, and carry off the insects skirmishing round 
the lamps. The island possesses no less than 
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sixteen species, two of which are its own peculiar 
natives— one, a tiny creature, not much 
than a humble-bee, of a glossy black hue; the 
other measuring from three to four feet from point 
to point of its extended wings. This is the rous- 
sette or flying-fox, with a famous appetite for figs, 
plantains, rose-apples, guavas, and the flower-buds 
of the cotton-tree. Of the last the roussettes are 
especially fond, making the tree their homes all 
day, se their time hanging on its topmost 
against their breasts, and their heads in- 
vested in a mantle of the membrane attached to 
the forearm. Sunset wakes them up to feed. 
They share the Cingalese love of toddy, and 
drunk by frequenting the cocoa-nut trees at toddy- 
drawing time. Turpin says more bats and more 
varieties of them are found in Siam than in any 
other country in the world. Their places of refuge 
are near the temples and convents of the Talapoins, 
where the trees are covered with such immense 
numbers of them that they appear mere black 
masses of bats. If any one should take the 
——, of disturbing them with fire or stones, he 
would bring the Talapoins about his ears, for they 
hold it an unpardonable crime to disturb the 
repose of any animal taking shelter near sacred 
places ; so that the Siamese gardeners, whose pet 
products attract them when they are tired of eat- 
ing mangoes and guavas, are compelled to con- 
fine their revenge to catching the delinquent in 
the act, and cooking him then and there. 
The Siamese are not the only bat-eaters in the 
world. Purchas, in his Pilgrimage, tells us the 
ple of Mandura regale themselves upon bats as 
as hens; and the Cavallero Antonio Pigafetta 
would have us believe that when he was at the 
island of Gatigan, near Ceylon, in 1519, he dined 
upon bats as large as eagles, but quite as delicate 
as fowls. ‘The Cingalese eat the roussette, and its 
flavour has been compared, by those who have 
tried it, to hare. In Madagascar and Mauritius, too, 
the bat is reckoned among edible animals. ‘It was 
not without a considerable degree of reluctance,’ 
says Abbé Rochou, ‘that I first ate the bat of 
M , dressed after the manner of a fricasseed 
chicken. These bats are so hideous that the very 
sight of them frightens our sailors ; yet, when one 
can overcome that disgust, their flesh is found to 
be much more palatable than that of our best 
fowls. Another French priest bears similar testi- 
mony in favour of the Mauritius bat, which he says 
has nothing bad about it but its looks. The Edible 
Roussette, specially so called, is of a blackish colour, 
about sixteen inches long in the body, with wi 
measuring five feet in extension. It is thought to 
be identical with the Javanese ‘kalong,’ a gregari- 
ous bat, exceedingly abundant in some parts of 
Java, where it may be seen suspended to the 
naked branches of the trees in companies several 
hundreds strong, looking like some strange fruit ; 
but letting any disturber of its slumber know by 
sharp and piercing shrieks that it is all alive. As 
soon as the sunlight dies away, the kalongs rouse 
themselves, and depart in files with a slow, steady 
flight, to the forests and village plantations ; attack- 
ing every kind of fruit they come across, from the 
cocoa-nut of the peasants to the rarer treasures of 
the chiefs, if they can manage to get through the 
bamboo network protecting the choice products of 
the gardens of the grandees. Bats generally are 


no mean judges of what is good; the West Indian 
bat shews his cleverness in extracting green peas 
out of their pods by — a hole over every pea, 
and gratifies his sweet tooth at the expense of the 
sugar-canes. 

Old authors relate terrible tales of the blood- 
sucking bats, telling us how Paraguayan plains are 
haunted by enormous creatures that attack poultry, 
cattle, mules, and horses ; sitting upon the backs 
of their victims, and with their wi fanning 
them into insensibility, so that, all unchecked, they 
slake their horrid thirst, leaving holes in the skins 
of their dupes which afford convenient places for 
the deposit of insects’ eggs. In this way, the cattle 
introduced by the first European settlers were 
entirely destroyed. Ulloa describes as 
having its streets after sunset covered with clouds 
of these dexterous bleeders of cattle. Azzara gives 
them credit for preferring insect food when it is to 
be got, but confesses they exercise what old Weller 
called ‘a strong power of suction’ upon the necks, 
shoulders, and buttocks of domestic animals ; while 
he had personal proof that they sometimes at least 
attacked man, four several times finding the ends 
of his toes bearing witness, in the shape of sundry 
small circular wounds, that the bats had visited his 
couch and drawn upon him for sustenance while he 
lay in blissful unconsciousness. Captain Stedman 
gives a more circumstantial account of his experi- 
ence in the same way. Knowing by instinct, he 
says, that the person he intends to attack is in a 
sound slumber, the bat generally alights near the 
feet, where, while he keeps fanning with his 
enormous wings, which keeps one cool, he bites a 
piece out of the tip of the great toe, so very small, 
indeed, that the head of a pin could scarcely be 
received into the wound, which is consequently 
not painful. Yet through this orifice he contrives 
to suck the blood until he is obliged to disgorge; 
he then begins again, and thus continues su 
and disgorging til 2 he is scarcely able to fly ; 
the sufferer has been known to sleep from time 
to eternity. The captain found tobacco-ashes the 
best remedy in his own case; and after oo 
the blood from his person and hammock, foun 
small heaps of congealed blood all round the place 
where he Mad lain, on examining which the surgeon 
calculated he had lost twelve or fourteen ounces of 
blood during the night. A party of Americans 
going up the Amazon, found one night’s experience 
of the bat’s blood-sucking capabilities quite as much 
as they cared to know. One of them awoke with 
a face like a corpse, his hammock and the floor 
beneath being saturated with blood, the flow of 
which was checked with great difficulty. This diffi- 
culty in stanching the wound is the reason of such 
attacks being so dreaded, for the amount of blood 
he actually imbibes is trifling. Luckily, the simple 
precaution of keeping a light burning during the 
night suffices to keep the wretches off, and even 
this is unnecessary with some people, who posses 
an immunity from their assaults for which it is 
impossible to account. : 

r Bates, during his eleven years’ sojourn in 
Brazil, was only once attacked by bats. His sleep- 
ing-room at Caripi had been unused for a long 
time, and the roof of it was open to the rafters. 
The second night of his occupation, he was aroused 
at midnight by the noise of hosts of bats sweeping 


had extinguished, the place was black with an 
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round him, and when he relighted the lamp "3 
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impish, whirling multitude. A little exercise with 
a stick drove them away for a while, but they 
returned again, and again put out the light ; where- 
upon the naturalist philosophically went to sleep, 
and left them to play what pranks they chose. 
Encouraged by this, they paid him another visit 
the next night, and some of them intruded them- 
selves into his hammock, and he found himself 
wounded in the hip when he got up, although those 
he caught crawling over him were of a species 
supposed to be innocent of such doings. After this, 
he Doslated war to the knife against the disturbers 
of his repose, and killed them by hundreds ; and 
had the satisfaction besides of learning that, despite 
the incredulity of some stay-at-home savants, blood- 
sucking bats actually existed; although he had 

reasons for exonerating the so-called vampire 

from any such propensity. 

It is comforting to know that even such an 
unattractive individual as the bat can boast of one 
ardent friend, even if that friend be nothing better 
than a little parasitic acrobat rejoicing in the big 
name of Nycteribia. This extraordinary creature 
appears as if it had neither head, antenna, eyes, 
nor mouth ; but these deficiencies are only seeming 
ones, owing to its habit of resting itself wrong side 
oe with its head thrown back, and pressed 
close between the shoulders, leaving no vestige of 
a head where one would expect to find it. It 
really has a mouth, antennez, and four eyes—two 
upon each side, which attain their pes ition 
bya — jerk of the — — eathery 

or the pw of progression, this parasite 
is ided with sa ; of legs armed with 
hooks; these are so arranged as 
to appear 7 distributed over the upper and 
under sides of the insect, and render it perfectl 
independent of the movements of the bat, swoon | 
whose fur it moves at an inconceivably rapid rate, 
— along like a wheel rotating on the extremi- 
ties of its spokes. If it be true that 
E’en little fleas have lesser flcas 
Upon their backs to bite ’em ; 
And these, again, have lesser fleas ; 
And 80 ad infinitum, 
the lesser flea that accompanies the bat’s parasite 
eh a, extraordinary gyrations must be a curiosity 


AN OLD FLAME 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CONCLUSION. 


ANNIE was missed that winter from the circle of 
Craigie gaiety. The state of her health was the 
ostensible reason—the real one too. 

It must have been a terrible grief which reduced 
that pure, vigorous constitution, having no taint 
in its inheritance of rich and generous health, to the 
pale drooping form that now alarmed her friends, 
To Annie, her wasting health gave very little 
uneasiness. She was too pure-minded, too regard- 
ful of the commands of God and the feelings of those 
whom she loved, actually to rejoice in and accele- 
rate what seemed daily drawing nearer to her. She 
had been familiar from childhood with the Presby- 
terian Catechism, and never questioned the require- 
ments of the sixth commandment therein expressed ; 
and so she took unmurmuringly the remedies 


double flannel wrappers; never drew a breath 


of the keen, fine, frosty air, or raised her window, 
to look at the stars at night. Annie observed to 
the utmost all 
ment. Had not her conscience so urged, her 
mother’s desolate 

looked weary, would have been motive enough. 


her sorry, now that every charm of her life was 
utterly swept away. She could hardly conceal her 
pleasure when she read in the doctor's face that he 
thought her worse or weaker. A little hour of 
serenity would fall softly as sleep upon her heart ; 
and then, in remorse and penitence for this most 
unwitting crime, all the gloom of life would come 
suddenly back upon her. 


still kept her room. Mr Tilly’s name was never 
mentioned in it. Annie had said to her mother on 
the day she got his last letter: ‘It’s all over, 
mother ; we’ll be no more friends’ 


believed her, and answered: ‘Nonsense, lassie: a 
healed love’s a warm one, as say more folks than 
me. And love’s but kept the lealer by a simmer 
breath, lass ; ye’ll ilk be wud of the other yet, or 
I have tint my skill.’ 


in dismay saw the silence and the pallor Pree A 
settling down on Annie ; and then she spoke out 
anxiously; ‘Annie, tell me all your mind. Your 
father’s a bailie of Craigie, and will see no daughter 
of his wronged or lichtlied by, ; 


I implore you, say nothing of this to my father, nor 
ever again to me. Say naught against Mr Tilly ; 
I can bear anything but that, oie 

never say ill of him. 


do as Annie said; for sleeping love roused to 
defend itself might be a hard thing to meet. And 
so all the weary months his name remained 
unspoken, except when Annie in solitude would 
whisper it, as she often did, tenderly to herself. 


its lapful of flowers ; its cool large-leaved anemones 
blowing in shady places; its 
sorrel shewing under the wayside trees, and its sweet 
common daisy, whose ‘home is everywhere,’ with 
its foretaste of summer gladness, its beautiful hymn 
of hope. It would be untrue to say that these were 
nothing to Annie. It was a wild actual joy when 
she heard the first song of the blackbird ; forgetful 
of the Catechism, she threw wide open her window, 
flung all her wrappings from her, and inhaled the 
delights of spring. 


as is wont in that early season, every feature of 
the landscape shewed its own defined beautiful 
form. There was nothing left for fancy, nothing 
given to dream or mist—a wholesome gladsome 
evening, with a pure uncharged atmosphere, worth 
all the floods of sunshine that ever were shed on 
canvas by old or modern art. Annie felt, as she 
looked across the fields which were all storied 
for her, that life might indeed be endured, if but 
for its beautiful setting; and as she looked and 
smiled, she saw H 
through the little side-path which led among the 
young green corn. 


her thought went straightway to Kate, ‘I suppose 


uired by the sixth command- 


ef whenever she coughed or 


Yet her slow, drooping health could not make 


And so month passed upon month, and Annie 


She had said it so quietly that her mother dis- 


But the ‘wud’-ness never came. Mrs G 


And Annie, slipping to her knees, said: ‘ Mother, 


; I pray you 
And Mrs Gregory discreetly resolved she would 


But the spring came in at last with its birds and 


s of delicate wood- 


It was late afternoon ; clear, and fair, and sharp, 


aulds’ jigure coming down 


‘He must be coming here,’ mused Annie, and 


rescribed ; folded round her with religious care 
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he aye likes to hear about her ; and yet ’tis a fool 
thing, I think, to keep the old love warm this 
te ? 


For Kate, in more letters than one, had inquired 
about Harry Faulds, and called him ‘my old love’ 
openly, which had troubled Annie even through 
her own grief. She had never answered such 
queries, but instead, had given to Kate such general 
sisterly advice as might be understood by whom 
it was intended for, without awaking in Mr Tyne 
any suspicion of its cause. 

And watching Harry Faulds on the field-path, 
she thought of > own lot and Kate’s, and how 
each bore her cross, and must bear it till death, 

rhaps ; how gladly, if it might be, each would 

ve laid it down—Kate wedded Harry Faulds, 
and she been Mr Tilly’s bride. She thought between 
Harry and Kate what a deep strong attraction must 
exist, and what a mystery it was which thwarted 
their destiny so. And then she closed the window, 
and went back to her easy-chair, with something 
sweet like peace in the thought of God’s ruling 
power. 

Mrs Gregory entered the room before she was 
well enscone ‘ Annie,’ she said with a smile of 
—— pride and pleasure, ‘Mr Harry Faulds 
is here. 

‘I saw him come in, said Annie. ‘What has 
brought him? He ne’er was here before.’ 

‘Just to ask for you.’ 

Annie laughed a little quiet laugh. ‘ He likes 
to hear about Kate,’ she thought, ‘and he comes to 
ask forme. Poor Harry! Poor Kate!’ This winter 
had made her very tender of all the trials of love. 

But she only said aloud: ‘It is very kind of 
him, mother.’ 

‘Ay, kind it is; and ye must come down and 
see him, Annie. Ye never looked bonnier than 
with the dress ye have on. And ye need not 
mind for the shawl; it looks fine about your 
shoulders: just put your brotch to keep it— 
ay, that way.’ And Mrs | adjusted her 
daughter’s dress, and drew her hand over her hair. 

But Annie protested earnestly. ‘Mother, how 
can I go?’ 

‘ But ye shall, Annie. I will not have ye cooped 
up longer here. And it’s no such small a compli- 
ek het Mr Harry Faulds should visit us. Ye 
shall say not another word, but do your duty like 
a good daughter, and come down-stairs at my 
bidding’ 

And so Annie rose, and followed her mother 
perforce. 

What Harry Faulds and she found it convenient 
to discuss on that spring afternoon, was a matter 
importing little. ey talked of Kate, to be sure. 
Kate was the common ground on which they met 
at ease. Annie indeed perplexed herself to know 
how Harry Faulds could talk about her with such 
indifference. Annie would have 

ushed up, hot and troubled, but to hear the name 
of Mr Taily. But then there was a difference, as 
Annie lainly perceived—more and more plainly 
when Sane fine eyes imbued her with their 
pleasantness, wrapped her in their gentleness and 
truth. And Kate’s name would pass his lips like 
a careless note of music—a sweet note enough, but 
ym gr yg consciously. Mistily it dawned upon 
ie, that Harry might possibly like her, for 
Kate’s sake certainly, but also for her own. 


and dream—on her whose love was passed, or at 
least wholly given to another. And it gave a touch 
of sorrowful gentleness to her manner towards 
Harry Faulds, the thought he was giving to her 
a wealth she could never return. 

After that, Harry came often, and Annie kept her 
room no more. Not that she was disloyal to Mr 
Tilly ; continually she told herself that she would 
be true till death, that the withdrawal of her love 
from him was an utterly impossible thing. And 
still she named him softly in her prayers, and 
would kiss the few relics of his attachment which 
remained in her possession. 

But when love must be fanned thus, it is already 
too low for hope. Annie could not help that she 
was young, that there were strong deep well- 
springs of joy even yet in her life. She could not 
help Harry’s eyes beaming down their strong 
generous affection ; not that she ever found in these 
the peace and glory of her first love, the supreme 
beatitude which had been hers in the roseate dawn 
of those days. But Harry Faulds was so good; she 
could be so proud of him. And Harry loved her 
so much, as | orn learned soon. 

It was a May evening, and there were raindro 
on the leaves. A heavy shower had fallen, but the 
clouds had scattered gloriously; every raindrop 
was a diamond now, flashing back the lustre of the 
sun. 

Harry had come to Lolly-mere, rain notwith- 
standing, and he had followed Annie to the garden, 
when she went out, as she said, to see if it was 
fair. It was fair, very fair indeed, with the fair- 
ness that follows clouds; and they went down 
oy between dripping laurels and syringas. 

ut the raindrops would drip and spatter, and 
the walk was very narrow, and Harry tee Annie 
closer, lest the damp from the box-wood edges 
should cling about her dress, and perhaps chill 
Annie herself, who still was paler than her wont. 
Annie felt how gently he had put his arm round 
her shoulder, and how, although he said: ‘Excuse 
me,’ he did not take it away. And she was trem- 
bling a little, for she thought of Mr Tilly, of the 
vows she had made in her heart, of the sunshine 
on the ‘ gowlin braes.’ And she knew then, better 
than ever, that she did not love Harry Faulds as 
she had loved Mr Tilly in the days of her first 
passion. They came to a little gate that opened 
out to the fields, and there at the gate they stopped, 
as indeed was a simple necessity. Through the 
low rustle of the leaves, Annie heard the beating 


of her heart, but she could not turn to go, because ~ 


of the spell that was on her. 

‘I know all about it, Miss Gregory, 

It was very quietly spoken ; and Annie, looking 
up through a sudden gathering mist, met Harry’s 
truthful eyes. She did not ask what he meant; 
his thought had interpreted hers: in the land that 
is not of vision, their spirits had greeted each other. 
There was very little explanation either required 
or given. 

_ *I know all about it, Miss Gregory—about Tilly, 
mean.” 

‘Yes,’ said Annie in a tone that was quieter still, 
and only the faintest flush mantling her cheeks— 
no more. 

To be sure he knew, as all Craigie did ; but the 
frankness that owned it, had disarmed the last 
remnant of her pride. It broke the fetters from 
her heart, as from many another it has done, for 


It came very strangely on her, this sudden thought 


th 
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iti the best thing in the wold this fanknes, nex 


to godlines andl truth, It had never been given 


to Annie, She could love, and trust, and revere: 


but her life was too reflex a thing to open its gates 
at a bound, And she prized to an exaggerated 
degree, as all generous natures do, the one delicious 


quality, which her own temperament made im- 


e. 
es,’ said Annie—nothing more. 


‘Ah, no, Mr Harry; I was always a leal-hearted 
maiden, if I was little else.’ 

‘Then be leal to me, Annie: you owe him 
nothing now; and I will give you more love, I 
think, in a single hour than he could ever have 
given, if he loved you for a lifetime. Annie, 
Annie! let the past be past ; promise you will be my 
wife, and make me happy now.’ 

‘My love would be worth having an I could 
change it like the ribbon in my hair.’ 

Annie as she spoke to gather a handful 
of lilies, and hide her face among them. There 
was positive pain in this; it was like treason to 
the dead, for how could she deny to herself that 
Harry’s love was grateful. 

‘It is worth to me, Annie—worth everything else 
in the world.’ 

‘Ah! I am sorry,’ said Annie with a faint, sad 
smile ; ‘ for love is dead in my heart: the ghost of 
it may sometimes haunt it, but love is dead— 
dead!’ And she threw all the lilies from her 
hand, with a sudden incontrollable impulse—and 
the tears gathered in her eyes—tears she could not 
restrain. 

‘You can trust me, Annie ?’ 


but 
for 


©Ye were bold to me, Mr Harry, and I must e’en 
be the same: tell me truly, did ye ever love my 


sister ?’ 
at the question, but Annie waited 
wistful gravity which would not 
be denied 


‘I think I did, Annie; but I never loved her 
like you.’ 

There came a little breath of wind, and fanned 
Annie’s hot flushed brow, and with it came the 
faintest earnest of her old love. And what 
more was said before the light had faded, was of 
little account to any one except Harry Faulds and 


Annie. 
one in the peaceful starlight but two 
little hours later. And long after solemn mid- 
night, with a beautiful restful chime, the words 
funeral dirge were they, but the pean hymns o 
her life. Annie did not know how rosily life was 
bursting on her then. ‘Till death!’—in faithful- 
mess and peace—the best love, if also the latest 


foundthe love that was o blosom into riche, 


beauty, embrace her whole nature under its 
goodly shadow, 


Annie wrote to Kate: ‘I still whiles think of 
Mr Tilly, but Harry Faulds is to be my husband, 
and I shall love him with a true, fond love. | 
will be proud a 
And — some time I shall grow like him,’ 

And Kate answered simply by appearing at 
Lolly-mere with an array of trunks and baggage, 
which bespoke a ——_ sojourn. 

It was a very happy season to Kate. Kate was 
in her glory, dazzling all Craigie with the richness 
of her satin, and odasieg everywhere on Annie’s 
luck, as modesty might have forbidden, had the 
fortune been her own. She paid stately visits to 
every remembered acquaintance, dragging Annie 
with her, a sort of unwilling sacrifice. ly on 
one occasion did Annie succeed in excusing her- 
self; and on that occasion, as it so chanced, Kate, 
— ae forth alone, encountered Mr Tilly. Mr 

illy arrested her: ‘Tell me about Annie !’ 

‘Sir, she is very well and happy, and about to 
be married, as I presume ye know, for all Craigie 
does, to Mr Harry Faulds,’ 

‘Never, never! I must see Annie.’ 

‘Sir, and that shall ye not. Ye will not disturb 
the peace of a whole house ; and ye have already 
caused more than enough distraught.’ 

And Kate stood in Mr Tilly’ th like the 
warden of her sister's destiny. His and whole 
mien were troubled enough to have won compassion 
from any more forgiving heart. 

‘I have been sorely misguided,’ he said. 

‘Truly, doubtless, answered Kate, throwing back 
her scornful head. 

‘I must see Annie.’ 

‘That shall ye not, as I said before, sir. And if 
ye will persist in going to Lolly-mere, I-also will 
turn back with you, take means to thwart you, 
for ye shall not see Annie !’ 

was a wilful woman, and she had her way ; 
but Mr Tilly also had Ma-eehengenehinenei. 
or less ; for Kate and Annie had gone together to 
visit his sister. ‘It will spite her,’ said Kate to 
herself. ‘It will please her, she said to Annie. 

And so they sat in Miss bem ma Kate 
and important, Annie -disconcerted, 
Miss Tilly ee ee! gracious, as in policy 
bound ; for Mrs Harry Faulds would be a person 
more considerable than simple Annie Gregory had 
been. The visit was not a long one; all its ends 
were speedily served ; but as they moved towards 
the door, Tilly himself ted them. He 
spoke no more than a word, and then, -seizi 
a ’s hand, drew her back to the room they had 


‘Don’t desert me, Annie,’ he entreated ; ‘ask 
your own heart if you do not love me best.’ 

‘Mr Tilly, this is cruel, said Annie. ‘I thought 
all your love was ; now at least ye must 
never name it, for me J Faulds has always 
acted honourably to me, and I shall act honourably 
to him” And she extricated her hand from his, 
and flew back to her sister’s side. 

their last and its shadow 
ingered ut Annie ti r i morning 
came. It broke very soft and fair, a day in ripe 
September, and she stood in her pure white dimity, 
with the bridal flowers about her. 

_*We might have known, said Miss Grizzy 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
‘Y | 
cA 
once 
i ‘Yes, Mr Harry—better than my ain heart.’ 
} ‘Then let me live in hope. I ask no promise 
from you, but I promise you solemnly my love 
will never change. I do not wish to bind you, or 
ask anything distasteful to — feelings, but I 
bind myself as solemnly as if you had given all I 
hoped. Only let me come to see you, and think 
* How co ever think ou anywa: | 
kindly, but’—— And then mi | 
she was thinking of Kate. 
But what ?’ 
| 
| | 


| 
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Buri, (at ilk was meant for ik for T nee 


have seen two fuees that matched 


But when the ceremony was over, and Harry 
Faulds and Kate greeted as brother and sister, 
Annie watched them anxiously. Kate left her 
husband’s side, and came to Harry Faulds, She 
held out her hand towards him, and offered her 
cheek for a kiss, And Harry, bending over her 
with his brotherly salutation, said: ‘T'was you I 
wanted first, Mrs Tyne; but when Mr Tyne 
anticipated me, I could certainly do no better 
than win your sister Annie.’ 

And Kate, with mock ees. Se up both 
her pretty hands, exclaiming : ‘ tapity! But 
it’s no lost that a friend gets.’ 


—_— has risen to eminence since those old | also 


quiet days. A dense, industrial population, with 
a ragged school in its heart, has ~~ the 
fragrant garden, and the old, cool, shady house 
where Harry Faulds and Annie spent their wedded 
life. Not wholly a prosperous life, for Miss 
Burridge’s prophecy came true; Harry had not 

er to win or keep. And the old 


py 


tenfold amends for the gaiety from which they 
were forced to withdraw. Their children were 
handsome and strong, with Harry’s benignant eyes 
and Annie’s sweet mobile lips running down 
through them all, in pleasant repetition and 
variety, with also the want of will lurking in them 
unsteadily, which made Annie sometimes fear what 
the sealed future might bring. 
But she loved, and had faith. ‘Till death!’ she 
had whi in that sweet, far-away hour when 
she first knew that loved her—‘till death!’ 
It came. And in the flush of his strength, with 
no premonition of illness, but his hand holding 
Annie’s softly, Harry died. 
There was great mourning then. Annie was 
comforted, for Harry was still hers. But Kate, 
et a frivolous matron, with married daughters of 
er own, wept above his coffin as if her heart 
would break. And the voice of all Craigie, the 
rich and poor who had loved him, spoke from 
ey a , when it said that a good man 


SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Tue name whisky is derived from the Gaelic 
wisge, water ; and whisky is sometimes called wisge- 
beatha—that is, usquebaugh, or water of life, or aqua 
vite. It is a spirit made from grain, buckwheat, 
potatoes, or even turnips; but the prime whisky 
is made from barley after it has been malted, 
Whisky is essentially a Scottish drink, and nearly 
half the whisky manufactured in the British Islands 
is produced north of the Tweed. In 1869, the 
number of gallons of proof spirits distilled in the 
United Kingdom was, in round numbers, close 
on 27,000,000, of which 13,567,794 ons were 
in The of di in 

ear was in Scotland, 20 in Ireland, 8 in 
England. 


~The superiority of Scotland in the manufacture 


of whisky is of com hap ate, and 
does not go back much more than a century, In 
1505, the exclusive privilege of making and selling 
‘aquavite’ was granted by act of parliament to 
the Edinburgh College of Surgeons, who conjoined 
the somewhat incongruous functions of surgeons 
and barbers. This act was renewed several times, 
and a breach of the privilege was punished in 1641, 
at which period the making of whisky would seem 
to have been really a by the medical 
fraternity, though the selling was less rigidly 
restricted. In 1688, the drink of the common 
people was ale, sometimes a very weak kind of it, 
called ‘mum;’ but the gentry had in addition 
brandy, to which was sometimes added sugar, and 
a thin-bodied claret, which sold at tenpence 
a quart. After the Revolution, and on the 11th 
April 1690, the town treasurer of Edinburgh was 
ordered to ‘furnish fourteen hogsheads of 
vite for the use of the public, at the rate of 
thirty-two dollars for each hogshead ;’ and this 
all went to Glasgow, but whether to help at 
connected the Revolution, 
or for some other purpose, not ai . In 
1704, good French was sold in 
at twentypence a bottle, and Burgundy at ten- 
ve been little used as a beverage. Till the 
eighteenth century was far advanced, the oaten 
e and salt meat of the Scottish middle class 
were washed down with strong ale, with a nip of 
brandy on great occasions, and still more rarely 
claret punch or Madeira ; and it was near the close 
of the century before whisky was a common drink 
where it is now so highly relished. 

The first impulse toward improved manufacture 
and extended use of whisky was given by the 
Society of Improvers of Agriculture in Scotland, 
formed at Edinburgh in 1723. This Society, which 
flourished for twenty years and upwards, embraced 
all the leading nobility and gentry in Scotland ; 
but tenant-farmers, now so influential, were then 
classed with gardeners, and were admitted free 
of charge. Not only cultivation of land, yas 
of trees, rotation of crops, but also arts and manu- 
factures, came within the range of the Society’s 
operations ; and the distilling of whisky, as well as 
the manufacture of linen, their attention. 
In the Transactions, there is a letter addressed to 
Mr Groat of Warse, in Caithness, and by him 
communicated to the Society, which contains some 

ueries about the best mode of distilling. From 

is letter it appears that the process was little 
understood, and was not prosecuted to any great 
extent. The writer reminds Mr Groat of former con- 
versations, in which they had conjointly lamented 
the pernicious consequences of smuggling foreign 
tenia which drained this country of its specie, 
sending money to the French and the Dutch, who 
took none of our in return. 
likewise that distilling from their own bear 
would tend to diminish smuggling, by ing less 
demand for French and Dutch liquor; and the 
counties of Caithness and Orkney, particularly 
the latter, were notoriously addicted to this in- 
famous traffic. An advantage to landlords and 
tenants was also from the increased 
demand for bear, which was apt to get low in 
price, especially in case of war with continental 
nations, such as Spain, to which grain was freely 
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merchant - house came down, an ere were | | 
struggles and cares, such as never were known to : 
Annie till she married Harry Faulds. But in ; 
Harry’s love she was hapgy with a perfect ov 
peace; and the ten brill sons and daughters 
who grew under the shade of their roof-tree made | , | 
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imported. In answer to these questions, minute 
directions were given for distilling and rectifyi 

a vite ; and there seems to have been a aad 
deal of whisky manufactured in private houses. 
Those who thus pre the liquor for their own 
use are exhorted to let their spirits be well cooled 
before using them, ‘because all new distilled 
spirits drink harsh. ‘The material part of the 
answers ‘and directions was given by a Mr 
Henricus Van Wyngaerden, ‘who came from 
Holland twelve or fourteen years ago, settled in 
Edinburgh, and followed the distilling business 
with success and a fair character, and helped to 
spirit up most of the distilleries we now have to 
follow that business ;’ so that the first 
impulse in the direction of good distillation in 
Scotland was communicated by a Dutchman. 
Another movement by the Society of Improvers 
tended to increase the use of whisky in Scotland, 
for, on a motion made by the Duke of Hamilton, 
it was agreed that the members abstain from foreign 
spirits, and drink only those of home manufacture. 
‘Thus it was hoped to keep at home the large sums 
sent annually to France for brandy, a deal of 
which was smuggled. 

Along with the directions regarding distillation, 
there are also given ‘several methods of preparing 
drams by infusion,’ which afford a curious picture 
of what our grandfathers used to drink. The 
writer says: ‘Every private family that distils 
plain aqua vite cannot go to the charge of dis- 
tilling compound drams; therefore, I shall give 
some receipts for preparing different kinds of 

by infusing various ingredients into brandy, 
rum, or agua vite.” Ten different mixtures are 
given ; but we subjoin one or two merely as a 
specimen. The fourth runs as follows: ‘Take an 
ounce of bohea tea, infuse it in a pint of spirits 
forty-eight hours with three ounces of candy- 
broad sugar ; then strain off and filter. You will 
have more comfort in a cup of this than in ten 
drawn off water’ The fifth has considerable 
virtue: ‘Take an ounce of well-powdered coffee, 
infuse it in a pint of spirits with three ounces of 
sugar; let them stand forty-eight hours, then 
filter. A dram of this will comfort your stomach, 
and keep you from drowsiness all day.’ Not less 
efficacious is the sixth, though it is a peculiar 
mixture : ‘Take an ounce of cochineal, two drops 
of ambergrease, and a drop of saffron ; dissolve 
the ambergrease in a marble mortar with a little 
of the spirits (and if you love a scented dram, take 
a grain of musk with the ambergrease) and three 
ounces of candy-broad sugar ; let them be infused 
in a _ of spirits, and stand forty-eight hours, 
then filter. This is a dram of true Rosa solis—a 
restorative cordial to old people’ The seventh 
mixture is ‘a fine bitter dram for sweetening 
the blood, and creating an appetite,’ and it consists 
of ‘an ounce of dry orange skins, a handful of 
camomile flowers, a quarter of an ounce of the 
shearings of steel or new iron, two drops of gentian 
roots, a quarter of an ounce of snake-root—all 
infused in a quart of spirits in a bottle, and to 
stand for eight days’ It is added: ‘All these 

you may sweeten more or less at pleasure ; 
and i may infuse into any of them the fine 
gold-leaf cut very small. Jumble the bottle. They 
will be as fine as Dantzick waters.’ As for cherry- 
brandy, it was so well known that there was no 
need for describing the process of making. 


In 1743, a license —~ r one pound was im 

for the first time on all ‘ retailers of spirits,’ and 
the number was then 828, a less number than exists 
now in Edinburgh alone. In 1747, there were only 
625 licensed houses in Scotland, nor was there any 
great increase for many years afterwards. Burns 
sings of ‘Scotch drink’ as consisting indifferently 
of ale or whisky : 


Whether through wimplin’ worms thou jink, 
Or, richly brown, ream o’er the brink, 
In glorious faem. 


The poet had, however, imbibed the strong opinion 
of the Duke of Hamilton against foreign liquor, and 
for much the same reason : 


Wae worth that brandy, burning trash ! 

Fell source o’ monie a pain an’ brash! 

*T wins monie a poor, doylt, drucken hash 
O’ half his 


days ; 
An’ sends, beside, auld Scotland’s cash 
To her warst faes. 


Previous to 1750, the duty on whisky varied 
from 6d. to 1s. 3d. a gallon; and the whole ascer- 
tained consumption in Scotland rose only to 
60,000 gallons. In 1770, there were 69,000 gallons 
consumed ; and ten years afterwards, the consump- 
tion was 194,242 gallons. Till the close of the 
century, it did not reach 1,000,000 gallons; but 
there was a gradual increase, which was very rapid, 
after 1820, when the duty was lowered. In 1869, 
the number of gallons on which duty was paid in 
Scotland was over seven millions. 


PROSPERITY. 


I poust if the maxims the Stoic adduces 
Be true in the main, when they state 

That our nature ’s improved by adversity’s uses, 
And spoilt by a happier fate. 


The heart that is tried by misfortune and pain, 
Self-reliance and patience may learn ; 

Yet worn by long waiting and wishing in vain, 
It often grows callous and stern. 


But the heart that is softened by ease and contentment, 
Feels warmly and kindly t’wards all ; 

And its charity, soured by no moody resentment, 
Embraces alike great and small. 


So, although in the season of rain-storms and showers, 
The tree may strike deeper its roots, 

It needs the warm brightness of sunshiny hours 
To ripen the blossoms and fruits.; 


On 5th August will be commenced in this Journal 
an Original Novel, entitled 


CECIL’S TRYST. 
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